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But to resume : the next among the writers who handed on the real Vitalism, or at least a teleologlcal conception of forms of life, was the aged Baer, who again and again in the sixties and seventies put forward his view in speeches and lectures.1
It did not contain much that was new, as the part which Baer played in the old Vitalism was a secondary, or rather a dependent one. But small as it was, it was good that his contribution should have been made. In all his teleological exposition, Baer enters the lists as an opponent of Darwinism, and we may say here once and for all that all who during the ascendancy of materialism preserved the vitalistic tradition, were at the same time opponents of orthodox, i.e. materialistic, Darwinism. Indeed, it was in its opposition to the theory founded on chance that the tradition maintained its strength.
Baer's treatment of the subject strikes us now as brilliant rather than precise, and it is hard to have a very definite conception of what is meant when we learn that he regarded the life-process not as the result of the organic construction, but " the rhythm and also the melody to which the organic body constructs and transforms itself." The definition also of the life-processes as " creative thoughts which build up their own bodies of themselves," and his likening of type and specificity to " harmony and melody," are still only metaphors.
He is far more explicit in regarding the impulse as " something primitive, i.e. which does not proceed from the bodily constitution but stands over and
1C. E. v. Baer, Reden und Abhandlungen, Braunschweig, second edition, 1886.